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Carl Friedrich. The Age the Baroque 1610-1660. 

Y.: Harper, 1952. xv-358p. $5. 

sense man’s power shape his own society destiny 
common the varied patterns political economic institutions 
thought during the years 1610-60; that sense called the 
artist for the capacity portray dramatize tension which 
the quintessence the baroque. The baroque, European scope 
with national variations, extended from the mid 16C the mid 
18C, culminating about 1660. “It had uniform set traits, 
but can described analogy two magnetic poles operat- 
ing within common field ideas and feelings. This common 
field feeling was focused movement, intensity, tension, force” 
and found fulfillment the castle, wig, opera, fairy tale, knightly 
novel, ornate lyric, and extravagant comedy. “Baroque sought 
give literary and artistic expression age which was intoxi- 
cated with the power man. its height, man sought ac- 
complish the impossible all directions. Satan’s fascination for 
Milton was born admiration for strength that will challenge 
rather than subordinated.” Hobbes reduced all passions 
passion for power. “The meteoric rise and the cataclysmic fall 
favorites, conquering heroes, royal concubines, were highly 
symbolic the baroque.” They crowded the period like tragic 
characters, storming heaven, plunging into damnation, calling out, 
shall yet force fate.” Similarly, literature, writers’ most 
urgent concern was the “depicting human passions, seen 
proliferations supernatural powers rather than the strictly 
human terms familiar the renaissance and humanism.” 

Dr. Friedrich’s discovery this unifying state mind 
centrifugal civilization baroque achievement itself and de- 
serves triumphant binding instead its present sepulchral 
black. 

notes that great historians tended concentrate this 
dramatic age giants, “probably the most decisive the history 
science, mathematics, and philosophy, and among the most pro- 
ductive the history literature, art, and music.” All these 
are examined and interrelated grand progress through eco- 
nomics, politics, and culture, followed chapters such topics 
The Dutch Ascendancy and The Modern State Limited. 
discriminating bibliographical essay and illustrations also help 
make this volume essential for all lovers the 17C who need 
the perspective European pattern. 


Tillyard. The English Renaissance, 
Fact Fiction? Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 
xviii-118p. (Turnbull Memorial Lectures, Johns Hopkins, 

1950-51 

Dr. examines opinions feelings traditionally at- 
tached the Renaissance, applies his findings the lyric, lit- 
erary criticism, and the epic, and concludes “that there were cer- 
tain changes England that could called the name 
Renaissance, but that for the most part they came about grad- 
ually, with advances and relapses, and without the sudden vio- 
lences enthusiasm that marked the same movement Italy. 
The conception man’s position changed: like the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance knew the precarious pettiness man, but also 
knew what glorious piece work and combined measure 
each; the Elizabethan Age men had options free and 
novel speculations previously denied them; and new element 
human consideration and sympathetic identification also arose. 

The virtue this book lies less the cautious obviousness 
this thesis than its development and illustration, particularly 
with respect Sidney. The contrast medieval and renascent 
permits analyses and interpretations poems, theories and 
trends; e.g., between lyrics such “Maiden the mor lay” and 
those Wyatt and Surrey. Such comparisons reveal change 
from the “often grudgingly permissive recreational theories 
the Middle Ages” the didactic conception that poetry 
means health the soul its normal activities. The require- 
ments the epic (quality, abundance and amplitude, choric ade- 
quacy, and control commensurate with the amount included) are 
applied Piers Plowman, the Fairy Queen, and Arcadia. 

The lectures are enriched with asides: the prose 
Arcadia, like that Scott, “needs taking Once you get 
know and can take the right speed you will find that 
flexible well vital, capable more effects than you ever 
dreamed, even cannot strike the notes tragedy prophecy.” 
The volume scarcely extends into the 17C but valuable 
background it. One hopes for second one: The English 
Baroque, Fact Fiction? 
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LITERARY Bethell. The Cultural Revolution 


many books are mis-titled these days that one more at- 
tempt hoodwink the curious ought not surprise. Bethell’s 
book uncommonly large range for slender collection four 
essays, but best can taken introduction the re- 
ligious backgrounds 17C English literature. This far from 
what the title promises, but good deal. has profited 
somewhat from Willey’s 17C Background but more from Till- 
yard’s Elizabethan World Picture. The approach cross be- 
tween Lovejoy and Eliot, which literature 
examined the expression set ideas and evaluated 
complex thought and feeling, part unified dissociated 
sensibility. 

The appreciative introduction gives good account the 
persistence occult tradition 17C poetry and suggests that 
studies poets the age would not out place the book; 
but the final essay Henry Vaughan miscellaneous chapter, 
after-thought. 


Bethell argues that the major intellectual developments the 
century can summarized movement away from the con- 
ception man spiritual being, accepting implicitly uni- 
verse made multiple planes reality apprehensible an. 
intuitive union thought and feeling. What replaced this cosmos 
Age Faith was the prosaic and mechanical rigidity 
Age Reason, which the organic universe had crumbled and 
religion had yielded morality. 


This traditional view needs more qualification than Bethell 
will grant. critic mindful the shifting implications 
“reason” Hooker, Donne, Browne would regard the period 
before 1600 anti-rational, but all too simple damn the 
Neo-Classical era “Age Prose and Reason.” Bethell 
far too rigid his historical schematization. What literary ex- 
cellence allows the 18C, holds due mainly 17C affinities. 
All which bit thick. 


may unfair blame the author for his critical limita- 
tions. concerned with the background literature rather 
than the foreground; with the materials art rather than the 
imaginative manipulation these materials, that expression 
reduced attitudes and works are more than exemplars. 
Literary criticism demands good deal more, but Bethell’s book 
does provide valuable suggestions which can facilitate the critic’s 
task.—Haskell Block, Wisconsin. 


LITERATURE WESTERN CIVILIZATION, ed. Louis Locke, John 
Kirby, Porter. Y.: Ronald Press, 1952. Vol. 
(Homer Milton), 26-839p. $6.00. 


Readable selections transmit students the cultural tradi- 
tion Western civilization. Parallel developments the arts 
are traced, illustrated, and accompanied bibliographies and 
lists recordings. Cervantes, Donne, Vega, Milton, etc. 
represent the 17C but the Sons Ben and Jack are left for vol. 
II, and non-English 17C poets are sparsely represented. 


The volume recommended for world lit. and intro- 
ductory humanities courses. 

PROSE THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, ed. Wm. Hebel, 
Hudson, Francis Johnson, Wigfall Green. 
Century Crofts, 1952. 882p. $5.50. 

Drs. Johnson and Green, following plan set Hebel and 
Hudson, have worthily complemented that stand-by, Poetry the 
English Renaissance, following the same typographical and edi- 
torial policies—policies tested merit despite the segregation 
introductions and notes the rear. Entire works major sec- 
tions, based best eds. and mss., have been modernized judici- 
ously spelling and punctuation without needless loss flavor. 
Since 17C material readily and cheaply available elsewhere, the 
Tudor period has been given more space—which means that 
this the only text used for 17C prose, students will gain false 
impression; otherwise they must buy fuller supplementary text, 
thus obviating the need for 17C selections here. 

The content wide: history, science, religion, voyages, biog- 
raphy, fiction, and pamphleteering well ‘literature’ are all 
there. find works Fish, Recorde, Grimeston, 
Stephens, Brydges, and Drummond well major writers. The 
bibliographies are exceptionally good. 
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Edited Max Patrick for MLA Discussion Group and pub- 
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BACK ISSUES the NEWS are obtainable regular rates 


from Ray Armstrong, Dept. English, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


copies Musgrove’s THE UNIVERSE ROBERT 
HERRICK, reviewed our last issue, are available from 
your Editor for 60c postpaid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BARGAIN 

CATALOGUE THE MCALPIN COLLECTION BRITISH 
TORY AND THEOLOGY, vols., Y., 1927-30, now available 
half-price, $25 instead $50 (no postage prepaid orders), 
from Union Theological Seminary Library, Broadway 120th 
St., 27. gives full titles for 15,000 books and tracts 
printed and 17th England and valuable biblio- 
graphical tool, particularly useful because titles the Thomason 
and similar catalogues are usually abridged. 


1641-1700. Compiled Donald Wing. Y.: Index Society. 

vols., 1945, 1948, 1951. $55 the set. 

Wing’s prodigious alphabetical list about 80,000 titles tells 
what was published over years and where ten copies 
each work may found today. The value the catalogue 
scholars, librarians, and booksellers already well known that 
review needed here. The subject listings under headings 
such character, dialogue, and elegy are particularly valuable. 
Publication the final volume major event 17C scholarship. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
ARCHITECTURE Marcus Whiffen. Introduction Elizabethan 

and Jacobean Architecture. London: Art and Technics (58 

Frith St., W.1), 1952. 96p. 15s. 

Like the conceit, Elizabethan architecture ornate and artificia!. 
The bow windows Kirby Hall, the intricate designs the stair- 
case Burghley House, and the grandeur Wollaston Hall pro- 
vide the “visual equivalent” the literature. 

Appreciation the beauty such structures enhanced 
knowledge the building methods. Sometimes owner-employed 
workmen and craftsmen were employed, but contract system in- 
volving exact drawings paved the way for the professional archi- 
tect whose duty was prepare such drawings. Mr. Whiffen in- 
cludes famous examples John Thorpe’s drawings such the 
elevation old Somerset House—the first great house out- 
and-out Renaissance character England—and Thorpe’s design 
house for himself. The Smithson collection represented 
designs for Bulsover Castle, Hardwick Hall, and the New Ex- 
change. The house plans are three types: (1) the courtyard 
plan, descendant medieval monasteries, seen the Earl 
Audley End, which James described “too large 
for king though might for Lord (2) the “E” 
“H” plan Quenby Hall and Montacute House; (3) the 
Square type Wotton Lodge), which most amenable al- 
terations. “An Elizabethan house resembles Elizabethan play: 


contains some fine scenes and good many digressions—not 
necessarily without charm,” 


The influence Italian works terra-cotta, German and 
French artists’ designs, and French models upon English archi- 
tecture and building methods also examined. Certain French 
features seem have persisted through the reign James. “The 
entrance pavilion,” sort triumphal arch was have great 
popularity: responsible for the tower the orders Oxford. 
Religious symbolism Elizabethan and Jacobean buildings also 
provides interest: Sir Thomas Tresham’s triangular lodge Rush- 
ton built with “the ground plan conceived assertion the 
doctrine the Trinity.” Like Bolton Bridge Yorkshire, 
religious study stone. “Rarely can much theology have been 
built into small building—and secular one that.” 

the illustrations, those the staircase Wollaton Hall, 
the walls the gallery Aston Hall, and the ballroom Knole 
House (whose furnishings reflect “perhaps the richest all Jacob- 
ean exteriors”) are particularly good. 

—Herschel Sikes, New York University (Mr. Sikes Edi- 
torial Assistant the NEWS and also Advertising Manager.) 


PAINTING Waterhouse. “Paintings from Venice for 17C 
England.” Italian Studies (1952), 1-23. 
From Mss. belonging the Duke Hamilton and Brandon, three 
17C lists pictures available for sale. “It has been the aim 
Charles catch with the rest Europe the matter 
artistic stlye, and can see these records forgotten and 
abortive transaction one his principal subjects how complete- 
had succeeded the time the outbreak the Civil Wars.” 


DRAMA, ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN 
CHAPMAN Jean Jacquot. George Chapman (1559-1634): vie, 
poésie, son pensée. Paris: Société d’Edition Les 
Belles Lettres, 1951. 311p. 
indeed “news” that last have excellent full-length 
book George Chapman, the first cover comprehensively his 
life, his writings, and his thought. (It might objected that Jac- 
quot slights the Homeric translations, but remarks that they 
have been the subject special studies and reveal less Chap- 
man’s original thought than the poems and plays.) Written ful- 
filment for the doctorat this study not only erudite but 
penetrating and written with gracious clarity. 

Jacquot orders the few known facts Chapman’s life into the 
most coherent biography the poet yet framed. especially 
diligent and perceptive tracing Chapman’s relations with friends 
and patrons, with the result that makes more sense than 
have had heretofore Chapman’s dogged loyalty Somerset. 
Jacquot summarizes the poems and plays, tracing throughout their 
course the development Chapman’s moral and religious beliefs. 
The difficulties his poetic style are related the intricacies 
his thought, complex topic which Jacquot brings new evidence 
his discovery Chapman’s acquaintance with writ- 
ings. his careful study Chapman’s thought, Jacquot rightly 
emphasizes the Platonic concepts that Chapman accepted along 
with the Stoic—never perfect wedding but necessary relation- 
ship the thinking this serious, unlucky, renaissance Christian. 
The book ends with brief chapter Chapman’s reputation from 
his own day the present, appendices Charlemagne and His- 
and bibliography. 

—Phyllis Bartlett, Queens College (editor The Poems 
George Chapman, MLA Gen. Ser. XII, 1941). 


CHETTLE Harold Jenkins (ed). The Tragedy Hoffman Hen- 
Chettle. Malone Society Reprints. Oxford University Press 
for the Society, 1951. 

The definitive text play unusual historical interest now 

available. The Tragedy Hoffman the only extant unaided work 

one the most representative journeymen playwrights the 

Elizabethan theater. special interest characteristic 

example the Revenge Tragedy. 

The text faithfully and carefully transcribed. The list 
variant readings tells the pitiful story one the worst print- 
ing jobs the history 17C quartos. regrettable that space 
limitations forced the editor curtail his prefactory material. 
The story the revival Hoffman, originally Admiral’s Com- 
pany play, the Phoenix Drury Lane has thus not been fully 
told explained. Full justice, however, has been done the ex- 
ceptionally complex textual problems which the 1631 quarto raises. 
The editor fails mention one four previous editions Hoff- 
man, that Hopkinson (17 copies, privately printed, 1917, 
one which Columbia University Library.) 

—Ernst Schlochauer, Queens College 


Soncs PLAys William Bowden. The English Dramatic 
Lyric, 1603-42. Study Stuart Technique. New 
Haven: Yale Press (London: OUP), 1951. x-220p. $4.00. 

Song was more widely used Stuart drama than scholars have 

believed: 70% over 475 legitimate plays examined, chosen from 
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the period 1603-42 (with earlier works Heywood, Chapman, and 
Dekker), contain from songs each. They were seldom there 
mere decorative spit and polish but served various purposes: 
them characters expressed emotions influenced others; 
dramatists used their expressive qualities characterize people 
manifest create states mind. Songs were desirable not 
only for their intrinsic pleasure-giving but because music the 
earlier 17C was meaningful and closely related life. Song could 
despaire,” means “to make guests merry,” ravish the soul, 
express madness, “to charm the unruly motions the brain,” 
medicine the mind, distinguish supernatural beings from 
verse-or prose-speaking mortals, bespeak love its natural 
language, prick vice, seduce, incite action. 

Song helped realize the Stuart dramatist’s aim: produce 
plays full variety, surprises, reversals, moral dilemmas. The 
complaint foreshadowed, lulled audience before surprise, 
identified character-type. The seduction song served not only 
its obvious purpose but could keep the seduced from other activities 
such politics; could indicate time-lapse off-stage 
adultery. The wanton song was used courtesans for advertising, 
entertaining, increasing desire; dramatists for characteriz- 
ing wanton, gaining suspense, influencing audience’s atti- 
tudes. 

This summary cautiously advanced and well documented 
conclusions indicates the wide range, perceptiveness, and acute- 
ness this thoughtful volume but fails justice its full 
content. For example, valuable section devoted blank songs 
and the reason for their omission: they were deliberately withheld 
because authors wished prevent their overuse elsewhere, for 
these lyricists took pride their work. Indeed, the author’s 
hypotheses are correct, the total number lost songs increased 
nearly fifth. 

Apart from intrinsic value, this study may well serve 
springboard for parallel investigation the nature and functions 
songs masques and other literature. Certainly the place 
songs Comus will need re-examination the light Dr. Bow- 
den’s insights and discoveries. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER Eugene Waith. The Pattern 
Tragicomedy Beaumont and Fletcher. Yale University 
Press, (London: OUP), 1952. xiv-214p. $4.00. 

Dr. Waith (Yale) has miraculously packed taste, insight, and 

erudition into single volume which not only analyses the 

myriad Beaumont and Fletcher dramas but, ever relevantly, does 
with reference satyrs, satirists and shepherds; 
rhetoric, declamation, and Elizabethan oratorical exercises; Gua- 
rini, Juvenal, and Jonson; Marston, Lyly, Green, and Shakespeare. 
The B&F plays are shown constitute distinctive genre drama 
with surprisingly uniform pattern. The characteristics that 
pattern tragicomedy are: imitation the manners the fam- 
iliar world but remoteness from it, intricacy plot, improbable 
hypothesis, and atmosphere evil; Protean characters, lively 
touches passion, and the language emotion. “The emphasis 
upon the formal pattern, which everything else sacrificed. 
Imitation the familiar world counteracted extreme im- 
probabilities and distortions. The appeal made directly 
emotional and aesthetic response.” combination satire and 
romance increased formalization and decreased meaning the 
pattern tragicomedy. The remoteness from actuality and em- 
phasis upon rhetorical elaboration Senecan declamation strength- 
ened the forces that were pushing tragicomedy away from meaning 
and toward formalization. result, the genius B&F became 

“embodied particular rhetoric and genre which 

is, effect, the projection that rhetoric the theater.” 

Waith concludes that the Fletcherian tragicomedies “are superb 
examples dramatic art—a series hypothetical situations made 
compelling sheer technical virtuosity. the sharply delineated 
conflicts Fletcherian tragicomedy the basic design all 
drama.” 

The volume not only intrinsically valuable but significantly 
germinal for studies which should inspired it: the influence 
and developments the B&F pattern later Stuart and Res- 
toration drama; other relationships between plays and the Sophis- 
tic tradition rhetoric; consideration how far the B&F tragi- 
comedies express the baroque; and examination the extent 
which W6fflin’s principles (outlined below) are applicable 
late Elizabethan and Stuart drama. Here truly book “to 
read wholly and with diligence and attention.” 


RESTORATION Thomas Fujimura. The Restoration 
Comedy Wit. Princeton Univ. Press, 1952. ix-232p. $4.00. 
The china shops Restoration comedy have fascinated prudes 
that they have ignored its healthy insistence naturalness, sin- 
cerity, and sound sense. The prudent have devitalized the plays, 
interpreting them “manners” comedies, artificial, amoral, and 
superficial, though esthetically and historically significant. 


generation scholars which includes some who are willing 
retreat from MLA conventions the nearest burlesques and 
many who are least familiar with the naturalism Farrell, 
Faulkner and Caldwell ought have attacked the “morals” and 
“manners” critics long ago. Dr. Fujimura (Hawaii U.) has ably 
done so. Discarding comedy manners narrow, artificial, 
imposed classification, discovers wit the essence Restora- 
tion comedy, sorts out the complex meanings that term, and re- 
lates the plays the intellectual temper their times. shows 
that the work Etherege, Wycherley and Congreve can best 
explained terms naturalism and wit, that the plays have 
serious content and may described naturalistic, hedonistic, 
and witty. Previous scholarship, though severely criticized, in- 
tegrated into interpretation which reconciles opposing views 
and which, unlike them, takes into consideration all main aspects 
the comedies. 

Even those who disagree with the thesis this book will esteem 
its treatments the nature wit, the intellectual background 
and esthetics wit comedy (particularly the influence Hobbes), 
and the analyses comedies Etherege, Wycherley, and Con- 


greve. This study easily ranks with those Palmer, Dobrée, Per- 
ry, and Lynch. 


ABSTRACTS 
Edited Charles Mish, Maryland 


(Contributors abstracts for this issue include: Andrews. 
Arkansas A&M; Ray Armstrong, Lehigh; Joseph Bryant, 
Jr., Vanderbilt; Albert Hamilton, Washington; William 
Hunter, Jr., Wofford; Anderson, Maryland; Alberta 
Turner, Oberlin; Edwin Knowles, Pratt Inst.; Lalia Phipps 
Boone, Florida; Oliver Steele, Virginia.) 
DRAMA: BAROQUE DRAMA Darnell Roaten. 
Principles Applied Lope’s Fuenteovejuna.” 
Bulletin the Comediantes (Spring, 1952); summary 
part Wofflin’s Principles Spanish Drama Darnell 
Roaten and Sanchez Escribano, published the 
Hispanic Institute. 
Applies Lope’s play five governing concepts the 
plastic arts the baroque: (1) Painterly: plots fused and in- 
divisible, related restless movement contrast; masses rather 
than defined lines. (2) Recession: incidents unite into plots which 
converge the end the chief motive. (3) Open form: seem- 
ingly distracting elements prevent obviously logical develop- 
ment. Central theme kept from seeming the most important 
until near the end (displacement axis). (4) Absolute 
unity: despite distractions, all plots fuse into dominating single 
motive. (5) Relative unclearness: characters plots not strictly 
necessary for the leading motive’s development obscure the clarity 
the development plot. “The Baroque dramatist did not 
think terms plot and sub-plots, each clearly separate from 
the others, nor single plot exercising exclusive domination 
over the action. thought instead dense plot-mass consisting 
major minor motives from which one plot could removed 
without mutilating the whole.” (Ordinarily not abstract 
material from our fellow newsletters, but exception was made 
for the above because its significance. commend the BUL- 
LETIN THE COMEDIANTES our readers. edited 
Everett Hesse, Romance Languages, University Wiscon- 
sin issues annually for $1; see our special offer page 34]. 
The Spring 1952 issue contains current bibliography foreign 
publications about the Comedia and includes many items 17C 
interest; e.g., Constandse. Baroque espagnole Calderén 
Barca. Amsterdam: Lib. Internat. Plus-Ultra, 1951.) 
FLETCHER Eugene Waith. “John Fletcher and the Art 
Declamation.” PMLA (1951), 226-34. 
The improbable plots Fletcherian tragicomedy are similar 


material the Senecan Controversia, which Fletcher probably 
new. 


JONSON Joseph Bryant, Jr. “The Nature the Conflict 
Sejanus.” Vanderbilt Studs. Human. (1951), 
197-219. 

Attempts rehabilitation the play assuming that the basic con- 

flict not between two evils but between good and evil, and that 

the “good” characters have valid function protagonists (i.e. 

are not just “choric and 

Jas. Jackson. “Sources the Sub-Plot Marston’s 
The Dutch Courtezan.” (1952), 223-24. 

Thinks the source II, found Whetsone’s Promos 


and Cassandra (1578) and that IV,i and Jonson’s Every- 
man In. 


Semper. “Jacobean Playhouses and Catholic 
Clerics.” The Month, N.S. (1952) 28-39. 

Account controversy 1617-18 amongst London’s secular 

priests concerning the lawfulness their attending playhouses; 

based Folger Library mss, 


FRENCH Bray. “L’Introduction des vers mélées sur 
scéne classique.” PMLA (1951), 456-484. 

Vers early came used some scenes for verisimili- 

tude and led logically demand for prose (D’Aubignac, 

1647), but the introduction machines and the success Cor- 

neille insured continuance the Alexandrine. 

John Lapp. “Time, Space and Symbol Iphigénie.” 
PMLA (1951), 1023-32. 
Within the framework the unities, Racine gets new perspectives 
Iphigénie extending time and space include pre- and post- 
dramatic action and using the altar symbol death and 

ironically life and love. 

SPANISH DRAMA Edwin Webber. “The Shipwreck Don Man- 
uel Sousa the Spanish Theater.” PMLA (1951), 1114- 
1122. 

Historical account the shipwreck (1552); its use theme 

Tirso Molina’s Escarmientos para cuerdo and possibly 

Lope Vega. 

John Lapp. “Giraldi’s Hecatomithi, Deca II, Cen- 
tral Version the Courtly Cid Theme.” PMLA (1951), 

Theme traced from Giraldi through Lope Vega’s Favor 

Agradecido, Guillén Castro’s Morcedades, and Corneille. Pos- 

sibly Corneille knew Giraldi’s version. 

Albert Sloman. “El Prodigioso: Calderén 
Defended against the Charge Theft.” Hisp. Rev. (1952, 
212-22. 

Detailed refutation Heaton’s theory that copied 

Selva confusa, devocién cruz, and prodig- 

toso. 

Jack Horace Parker. “The Chronology the Plays 
Juan Pérez Montalvan.” PMLA (1952), 186-210. 

Plays dated exhaustive analysis versification modeled 

Courtney Bruerton’s “The Chronology the Comedias Castro.” 

(Hisp. Rev. [1944] 89-151). 

“CALDERON AND VELASQUEZ,” Everett Hesse. Hispania 
(Feb., 74-82. 

Similar aspects theme, style, technique, and attitudes works 

and V.; e.g. V’s Surrender Breda and C’s Sitio 

Breda, both ordered the king, both marked unity and sim- 

plicity which component dramatic elements are subordinated 

central motif. The brilliant coloration V’s canvas has its 

counterpoint the richness C’s imagery. Each moves into 

somewhat baroque style. 


POETRY: CRASHAW Martin. “An Unedited Cra- 
shaw Mss.” LTLS, 2620 (Ap. 18, 1952), 272. 

Description mss (now Pierpont Morgan Library) Cras- 
haw’s “Hymn St. Teresa,” with the related “Apologie.” Pre- 
serves several unique readings. 

Harvey “Christopher Harvey’s The Synagogue (1640).” 

229-47. 

Bibliographical and partly critical study the tail that flew for 
centuries behind the kite Herbert’s Temple. 


Harper Brothers 


Two important volumes for seventeenth 
century scholars Harper’s The Rise Modern 


Europe, under the editorship William Langer. 
The Age the Baroque 


1610-1660 
Carl Friedrich, Harvard University 
The Emergence the Great Powers 
1685-1715 


John Wolf, University Minnesota 


Text Editions, $3.75 each 
20% discount teachers 


East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 


Publishers Fine Books for over Four Centuries 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE POETICAL WORKS JOHN MILTON 
Volume Paradise Lost 
Edited Helen Darbishire $6.00 


JOHN DONNE: THE DIVINE POEMS 
Edited Helen Gardner 
This the first edition any portion Donne’s poems 
since Grierson’s edition 1912. published. 
ESSAYS DIVINITY JOHN DONNE 
Edited Evelyn Simpson 
Long unobtainable scholars, these essays form link 
between Donne’s secular and religious writings. $4.00 
JONSON’S MASQUE GYPSIES 


the Burley, Belvoir, and Windsor editions 


detailed reconstruction the several versions Jon- 
son’s text. $6.00 
HOBBES AND HIS CRITICS 


Study Seventeenth Century Constitutionalism 
John Bowle 


The first systematic study the political criticism which 
Hobbes’s work evoked from his contemporaries. $2.75 
THE MURDER SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 
William McElwee 
fascinating account lurid episode British his- 
tory. $4.50 
CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI 
His Life and Works 
Hans Ferdinand Redlich 

new biography which takes into account the vast 
amount recent research which has been done Monte- 
$5.00 


all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 


HERBERT Joseph Summers. “Herbert’s Form.” PMLA 
(1951) 1055-72. 
Herbert though ritual could erroneously become 
substitute for spiritual experience, form was the principle which 
order was created out chaos and that the process could ration- 
ally apprehended. His form relation the externals Christian 
worship sheds light The Temple and even “The Collar.” 
MARVELL Frank Kermode. “The Argument Marvell’s 
Essays Crit. (1952) 225-41. 
The poem must understood terms its generic setting; 
poetry using the language, images and norms genre 
formal refutation that genre. the libertine garden innocent 
sexuality naturalism, opposes the garden the solitary 
thinker whose sense controlled reason. 
Smith. “The 17C Drolleries.” Harv. Lib. Bull. 
(1952), 40-51. 
Defines, characterizes, and comments body material which 
constitutes minor genre 17C lit. drollery anthology 
miscellaneous verse compiled Cavaliers gird the Puri- 
tans; its distinguishing feature social and political protest; 
about drolleries appeared from 1655 on. 
III. PROSE: Robert Ellrodt. “Wm. Drummond’s 
Revision Cypress Grove.” MLR (1952), 50-52. 
Discusses revisions made the 1630 text; lists the trends 
vision and decides that, though interest, they are not very im- 
portant. 
Hiscock. “The Compleat Gard’ner.” LTLS 2621 
(Ap. 25, 1952), 281. 
Evelyn made mention the Diary his part translating 
Quintinye’s Instruction pour les jardin fruitiers potagers 
but acknowledged his brother George and George’s gardener. 


Charles Mish. “Will Summers: Unrecorded 
Jestbook.” (1952), 215-18. 
Describes content and organization previously unrecorded 


jestbook pleasant History the Life and Death Will Sum- 
mers (1637). Book has air veracity and may record re- 
liable traditions the jester’s life. 


FICTION 


APHRA BEHN The Ten Pleasures Marriage and the second 
part, The Confessions the New Couple. Intro. 
John Harvey; plates. London: Navarre Society, 
ton St., New Bond St., 1950. xviii-280p. 15s. 

The attribution Behn guesswork: Letter the book 

signed “A. Mrs. Behn haa Dutch associations, free and witty 

pen, interest quack medicine, and knowledge London. 
the presence anti-feminism and the words, “Written 

Marsh, both titlepages suggest other authorship. 

Behn Behn the reprinting these exceedingly rare texts 
(“London” [probably 1682, 1683) makes accessible 
significant revelation marriage customs and bourgeois domestic 
and satire are poured the “horrible estate” mar- 
riage and the malady love. Pleasure the bride overwhelmed 
woes contracting, shopping, and organizing the wedding. 
bills arrive: “For your Sweetest speaks large Venetian Looking- 
Glasses, Chiny-ware, Plush Chairs and tnousand other things 
must bought.” Then come complaints about the wedding feast: 
Uncle was “Mrs. Leonora had jole-pate wait upon 
her,” and Mr. Timothy was forced wait upon young snotty- 

Social life, gossiping, resort physic end barrenness, the 
woes pregnancy, childbirth, childbed feasts, and childcare are 
elaborated culminate “golden expression the glorious 
Apostle, good for man not touch woman.” 

The work almost belongs the realm fiction: approaches 
narrative, almost involves dialogue and characterization, and 
verges closely the novel genre make the rapid develop- 
ment that form seem inevitable. This aspect The Ten 
Pieasures and its possible relationships with Restoration Drama 
deserve scholarly attention. 


JOHN REYNOLD’S The Triumphs Gods Revenge 
(First series devoted reviews representative, popular, 
otherwise significant 17C fictional works; written for the 
NEWS the request your Editor Dr. Charles Mish 
(Maryland), order that this relatively neglected area 17C 
literature may become better known.) 
Collections tales not figure nearly prominently the 
early 17C they did the period. Boccaccio first 
appears with decameronic fullness English 1620, and Pettie’s 
and Rich’s Farewell were reprinted (the former twice) 
the early years the century, but, their pioneer role played out 
and their value staple dissipated the greater variety ma- 
terial available, collections bulk smaller between 1600 and 1640 
than they did the last forty years the Painter, Fenton, 
Warner and their ilk had, may say, 

might truer say that the posterity Painter al. 
was pooled produce single giant: John Reynolds. Nothing per- 
tinent known about this Exeter merchant equal piety and 
apprehensiveness, who, beginning 1621, published collection 
stories satisfying enough warrant reprinting over and over, 
and satisfying enough silence competition for upwards fifty 
years. His book bears title which spite its length sums 
both its content and purpose: 


The Triumph Gods Revenge, against the crying and exe- 
crable Sinne Murther: His Miraculous discoveries and 
severe punishments thereof: thirty severall Tragicall His- 
tories (digested sixe Bookes) acted divers Countries be- 
yond the Seas, and never till now published, imprinted 
any Language. Histories, which containe great variety 
memorable accidents, Amorous, Morall, and Divine, very neces- 
sary restraine, and deterre from this bloody Sinne, which, 
these our dayes, makes ample, and lamentable pro- 
gression. 


The constituent stories—each about folio pages long, about 
three times the length the average Decameron tale—appeared 
serially; the first five came out 1621, the next five 
1622, the third set 1623, and the last fifteen (Bks. 
1635, when the work appeared for the first time complete. 

The content the tales justifies their claim called “tragi- 
for they present that interplay unbridled violent passions 
and shocking deeds leading sudden and horrible death, together 
with the moralizing commentary which the signifies. Murder, 
rape, and incest are standard themes, and the wickedness they 
present insistently (though with indeterminate degree 
sincerity) held warning-piece potential ill-livers. For 
example: Peter Vasty (no. 25) avoid censure his family 


upon his excessive drinking and fornication, murders first his 
son and then his wife, only gored death wild 
Jacomo Castelnovo (no. lustfully falls love with his own 
daughter-in-law, sends his son away, murders his wife, and at- 
tempts rape the girl, but stabbed her with handy poniard. 


That stuff like this was popular proved the reprinting 
this large (and presumably expensive) folio 1639, 
1704 and 1706. The text, which had picked copper- 
plate illustrations with the 1657 ed., was enlarged 1679 
Samuel Pordage the addition ten new histories dealing with 
God’s equally swift and sure revenge against the sin adultery. 
Perhaps stronger evidence popularity offered the piracies 
and abridgements the genuine text. 1661 appeared un- 
authorized abridgement, Blood for Blood (hitting the essence 
the book’s appeal with admirable directness), and 1685, Thomas 
Wright cut the rather bulky original fit into 338 octavo pages; 


his abridgement, reprinted least twice, also added some material 
his own. 


Two problems suggest themselves: (1) Are the stories original? 
Reynolds insists that they are all his own, though grounded 
actuality; Anthony Wood thinks them translated from French 
sources. Certainly they resemble elaborated versions the sort 
thing that Bishop Camus and the collectors “memorable 
events” like handle; perhaps Reynolds took the framework from 
French source and embroidered characteristically it. (2) 
What the relation between the collection and the drama the 
time? Did any playwrights rifle this pious treasure-house stories, 
most them dramatic and all them exciting? 

Reynolds’ other signed work, The Flower Fidelitie, 1650, 
ran through number editions but was never popular 
the Triumphs, which enjoys the distinction being one the 
very few big books become best-seller. The modern reader may 
find story two the collection amusing introduction 
17C popular fictional taste. 


List Charles Mish. English Prose Fiction, check 
list three parts: 1600-1640; II, 1641-1660. Charlottesville: 
Biblio. Soc. Univ. Va., 1952. Mimeographed. 
per vol. 

This year-by-year listing editions and reprints 17C prose 

fiction English supersedes Esdaile’s list, re-arranging with 

additions, corrections, and rejections, all based careful reading 
the texts. The result convenient guide the availability 
of, and taste for, fiction. counted this reviewer, 522 items 

are listed for the years 1600-59 inclusive, averaging 8.7 items 

year but actually ranging from one revolutionary 1642 and 

none 1643 1655. Ninety items are given for the first 
decade, for the second, 80, 96, 49, and 145 order for the others. 

Such fluctuations may have social significance. Why, for example, 

were 1639 and ’40 marked the relatively high figure works 

each? Does Revolution cast escapist shadow before it? 

The list provides welcome springboard for even completer 
compilation titles, for Dr. Mish far too wise pretend 
completeness field little explored 17C fiction. His main 
problem must have been decide what should included that 
classification. For example, since includes several examples 
sub-genre which might called the conclave, surprising 
find mention Donne’s Ignatius and Boccalini’s New-found 
Politicke. Harrington’s Oceana deserves place, why not Hart- 
lib’s Macaria (written “in fiction” according its 
Admittedly the element narrative such works small, but 
considerable the earlier part Sadler’s Olbia, which also 
omitted. Tarlton’s Jests deserve listing, Hugh Peters’ 
Figaries and The Tales and Jests Hugh Peters. 

This welcome compilation would prove even more helpful 
Mish would include list STC numbers works which con- 
sidered but rejected and would add appendix listing year 
year editions Latin fiction which were published England— 
for example, Barclay’s Argenis and Samuel Gott’s Nova Solyma. 
BAEDEKER Glen Negley and Max Patrick. The Quest 

for Utopia, Anthology Imaginary Societies. Y.: Hen- 
Schuman, 1952. 608p. $6.75. 

this large, though not unwieldy, volume the authors have at- 
tained several significant objectives. the first place, they have 
made available large body very entertaining reading, much 
which difficult find elsewhere. Secondly, they have pro- 
vided thorough and learned reference guide important 
literary type. And finally, they have clearly defined the type and 
explained the relationship utopias the life and thought 
the times that produced them, and their influence later ages. 

Basically the volume anthology utopias written during 
and since the Renaissance. Though examples ancient Greek 
treatment the genre are given, concise chapter summarizes 
what known them. The authors make the interesting com- 
ment that Roman and medieval literatures present works class- 
ifiable utopias under their definition. 


| 
| 
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superb 17th Century Anthology 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VERSE AND PROSE 


The Macmillan Company, Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Helen White, Ruth Wallerstein, and Ricardo Quintana 


Compiled three editors who have extensive knowledge the intellectual life and literature 17th- 
century England, this anthology makes available selection the writings some the major figures 
that period. The authors appear chronological order and are represented the whole substantial por- 
tion few their works. help orient the reader the authors’ meanings, small amount biograph- 
ical information included. The bibliographies and the editors’ critical comments reflect the chief em- 
phases literary criticism and scholarship the past quarter century. Footnotes give brief explana- 
tions works and phrases. Volume 1600-1660, $4.75. Volume II, 1660-1700, $4.75. 


The examples are linked explanatory chapters, each with 
its own and they are introduced long head notes. 
These chapters and notes are packed with information and en- 
riched clear, consistent interpretation. themselves they con- 
stitute comprehensive history utopian thought. The intro- 
duction, particularly valuable part the book, concerns itself 
with definitions. The authors set down three characteristics which 
set the utopia apart from other literary forms. These are: 
fictional; (2) describes particular state community; and 
(3) its theme the political structure that fictional state 
community. 


the twenty-nine utopias reprinted whole, part, 
condensation, eight were written the 17C. These are: Mundus 
Alter Idem Hall; Antangil I.D.M., unidentified French- 
man; The City the Sun Campanella (the first accurate, un- 
expurgated translation English, specially prepared for this 
volume); “An Utopia Mine Own” Burton; New Atlantis 
Bacon; The Rota Harrington; New Discovery Terra Aus- 
tralis Incognita Foigny; and Telemachus Accounts 
other 17C utopias are included. Though these works will 
chief interest readers the News, one doubts whether even the 
most specialized specialist will able resist the temptation 
wander among the later bowers bliss. 

—Donald Roberts, City College 


GERMAN 
Edited Dorothea Berger, New York University 


SATIRE Hildegarde Wickert. Johann Balthasar 
Schupp and the Baroque Satire Germany. Y.: King’s 
Crown, 1952. 241p. $3.50. 

Professedly critical evaluation Schupp satirist based 

systematic comparison with this contemporaries, Wickert’s book 

is, fact, study 17C satire whole. She admits that 
has minor importance comparison with other satirists, that 
his “unsublimated journalistic realism” way equal the 
outstanding literary works his age, and that “his educational 
views are limited and devoid originality.” However, “illum- 
inates certain phases the development middle-class self- 
awareness which not come light elsewhere satire with the 
same clarity.” 

The author concludes that 17C satire general “undergoes 

clearly discernible development from essentially critical ap- 


proach which is, the whole, unreconciled with its object 
treatment reality which, though does not reach the level 
what might called tolerant humor, softened kindlier at- 
titude.” She discusses the form 17C satire and its reflection 
culture, religion, and philosophy, always comparing Schupp’s 
“essay-dialogues” and other writings with works such writers 
Lauremburg, Rachel, Weise, and Reuter. There much over- 
lapping. Chapters State and Society, Religious Ideals and Social 
Reality, and Ethical Idealism and Psychological Realism widen 
almost into literary history the baroque period. Surprisingly 
there reference Hankramer’s Deutsche Gegenreformation 
und deutsches Barock (1935) Newald’s Deutsche Literatur 1570- 
1750 (1951); yet there needless repetition: Schupp’s opinion, 
“true scientific knowledge not found the universities” 
quoted three chapters. The recurrent expressions “station 
point” and “the not enhance the reader’s pleasure. 
Sources hundreds conscientious quotations are not given but 
only referred terminal notes. Wickert’s scholarly work will 
induce few readers turn such minor figure Schupp. 
—Erich Berger, Lycée Francais New York 
HYMNS Douglas Frederick Bub. Das Leiden Christi als 
Motiv deutschen Kirchenliede der Reformation und des 
Frihbarock. Inauguraldissertation, Bern, 1951. 159p. 
This informative, interesting dissertation investigates whether 
Fritz Strich’s statement that baroque Protestantism tends get 
away from Luther and approach Catholicism holds true for the 
Protestant church hymns. material for his investigation, the 
author has chosen the treatment Christ’s Passion both Luther- 
and Catholic hymns. Three chapters elucidate the treatment 
the Passion from the Bible Luther’s Reformation, and two elu- 
cidate the core the research. Bub convincingly proves his thesis, 
showing that from 1620 there was common Catholic-Lutheran 
lyrical Passion poetry representing peculiar baroque embodi- 
ment medieval sensual mysticism. The analysis poetic style 
model scholarly research. The rich selection hymns 
gratifying anthology pieces not always readily accessible. Es- 
pecially expressive the baroque religious poetry are the speci- 
mens given and analyzed pp. 94-6 and 104-6. 
Sonnet Andreas Gryphius, “Tears the Father- 
land,” 1636, tranlated George Schoolfield. German Quarter- 
(March, 1952). 
The translation felicitous and faithful, employing English cog- 
nates the German words wherever possible, conveying with 


little dilution this concentrated expression the sufferings and 
despair created the Thirty Years’ War the tormented mas- 


ter the 17C German sonnet. “Devasted” the fourth line should 
“devastated.” 


LITERARY Rose: Review Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte von den bis zur Gegenwart von Fritz 
Martini. Dritte Auflage. Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner Verlag, 
1951. JEGP 51, no. 

history German literature written from avowedly 

idealistic, comprehensive, and international point view. 

longer does one find the ill-founded racial and nationalistic evalua- 
tions and illusions; nor there any other materialistic interpre- 
tation medical psychiatric economic terms. Literature 
once more taken the expression ideas language, and the 
ideas are imbedded the whole fabric culture.” The 17C has 
found more than adequate analysis, but why there sharper 
division between the first five books Simplicissimus and the 
later-written sixth? Was Reuter really opposed baroque culture? 

Why there mention Johann Beer? Despite such doubts 

about details, Martini’s history should prove valuable addition 

every scholar’s bookshelf. Among Ph. candidates will 
much overcome the study older works reference.” 


History Richard Newald. Die deutsche Literatur vom 
zur Empfindsamkeit, 1570-1750. Geschichte 
bis zur Gegenwart von Helmut Boor und Richard Newald. 
Fiinfter Band. Miinchen: Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1951. 

More than 300 pages this comprehensive work are allotted 

the 17C: five the novelist Johann Beer, whom Alewyn iden- 

tified 1932; almost three the extravagant lyric poet Quirinus 

Kuhlmann, excellently characterized Scholte’s article 1924; 

and eighteen central figure like Gryphius. Short biographies 

and exhaustive bibliography scholarly literature 

1949 help make this reliable work idealiy suited for the needs 

the advanced college student the scholar. factual and 

pedestrian, informative accepted evaluations, and written 
clear, short sentences—a textbook and reference work, not 
read breathlessly for inspiration, new insights wide vistas. 

was apparently not planned compete with Paul Hankamer’s 

much more ambitious “geistes und problemgeschichtliche” though 

often vague and obscure Deutsche Gegenreformation und deuts- 
ches Barock. 


GRIMMELSHAUSEN Jan Hendrik Schmolte. “Der religiose Hin- 
tergrund des ‘Simplicissimus Teutsch.’ Zeitschrift fiir deuts- 
ches Altertum und deutsche Literatur (Nov., 1950), 267-9. 

Prof. Scholte Amsterdam, the outstanding Grimmelshausen 

specialist, adds valuable contribution the ten articles collected 

Der Simplicissimus und sein Dichter, Tiibingen, 1950. From the 
first encounter with the hermit Bk. ch. Simp. Teutsch 
has the character religious book, the center which the 
topic man his relationship God and the world. This en- 
counter, which the surface looks like coincidence, 
regarded its religious purport act God and, moreover, 
from G’s standpoint, symbol. the author’s mind, the en- 

counter the supreme instance educational influence when 

father granted transmit the highest goal human life, the 

vision God painstakingly acquired him, his own son 
the impressionable age life. The following vicissitudes 

S’s life are but straying from the hermit’s teachings and 

return them the end. The closer comes wealth, fame, 

and worldly wellbeing, the further moves from the will the 

Lord—in this context, the hermit’s educational ideal. 

Simp. Deutsch dates from period when religious conversion 
was immediate, much discussed problem and addresses itself 
readers with such interest. makes conversion ex- 
perience his hero, whose soul conceives the battlefield 
the conflict between God and the world. During the war and 
post-war years, may have noticed the deterioration morals 
and family, social, and religious ties. His own experience may 
have led conclude that what was needed his time was 
active Christianity regardless denomination long souls 
were strengthened and the conduct life was improved. G’s 
novel keeps purpose aloof from denominational narrowness 
but aims the renunciation the world common all Christian 
faiths. was Roman Catholic, but would wrong call 
S.T. Roman Catholic novel. Catholic mysticism, though present, 
noticeable only below the surface. gains prevalence the 
Continuatio. 


HISTORY 
Edited Richard Vowles (Florida) 
Hiscock. John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin. London: Mac- 
millan. New York: St. Martins, 1951. xi—198 pp. $4.00. 
odd thing find Evelyn, virtuoso—as the DNB 
designates him—in the role Platonic lover; his “seraphic love” 
for Margaret Blagge has its touching and, the 


its slightly ludicrous aspects. One hardly knows who, God 
Evelyn, instrument the other, when Evelyn draws those 
frequently passionate devotions for Miss Blagge which she 
made renounce the earth, including Sidney Godolphin, her 
frequent though shadowy attendant, for the “Bridegroom 
the sky.” 

Mr. Hiscock has produced concentrated and sensitive study 
this relationship. The book monograph the most literal 
sense, that purged political and social background, 
and the comings and goings some the principals. Mrs. 
Evelyn mentioned, though her failure see anything 
those Tuesday meetings her husband with Miss Blagge, 
meetings which continued with some regularity over period 
three years, suggests that she was dull and docile beyond 
belief. Godolphin’s person insufficiently presented and 
see precious little Evelyn’s daily affairs. However, what the 
book loses breadth vision gains intensity, and Mr. 
Hiscock very subtle indeed analyzing nuances phrase 
the letters and private admonitions within the framework 
Margaret’s devotions. 


Mr. Hiscock has had access the unpublished letters rele- 
vant the Evelyn—Blagge—Godolphin relationship; has had 
the loan Beer’s forthcoming edition the Diary. These 
materials have shed light Evelyn’s Life Mrs. Godolphin, 
the writing which was “both arduous and tricky,” that 
had not only satisfy Godolphin, which did not, but “put 
halo his (own) disappointed head.” Thus Hiscock turns 
equivocal biography into the substance history, albeit history 
personal and theopathic sort. RBV 


The Journal George Fox, ed. Nickalls, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $4.50. 

The intent this compact, attractive volume provide the 
general reader with full and continuous life the founder 
Quakerism. Its composite text mainly the called Spense MS., 
Fox’s dictated autobiography (published verbatim the Cam- 
bridge Press, 1911); but much supplementary matter, enclosed 
brackets, has been taken from the 1694 version the Journal 
which was freely edited and refurbished Thomas Ellwood. 
“Many vivid details and some whole incidents” have been in- 
terpolated from the Short Journal, reflective and autobio- 
graphical account Fox wrote while prison Lancaster 
1664 (published verbatim Cambridge 1925); and the 
American Diaries are for the first time printed full from 
their originals. Henry Cadbury, who edited Fox’s Book 
Miracles 1948, rounds off the volume with commentary 
Fox’s later years. 


The Journal still impressive the account Christ- 
like life, personification simplicity and the complete absence 
fear. One does not easily forget Fox’s remark when enemy 
brandished naked sword his direction: looked him 
his face and said him, ‘Alack for thee, it’s more 
than straw.’ And yet, except for occasional discourse drama- 
tic this, the language the Journal unusually inert, and 
best kind watered-down King Jamesian prose. The heaven- 
fire may Fox, but does not radiate from his word, 
does from Bunyan’s. Culturally and literarily speaking, there 
little the Journal contravert Evelyn’s judgment the 
Quakers melancholy, proud sort people, and exceedingly 
ignorant.” Ignorant God and righteousness Fox never was, 
but singularly unaware the currents life about. him. 
his mission that does not doubt. shoemaker 
whom was early apprenticed remarks: “while was 
with him, was blessed; but after left him broke, and 
came nothing.” However much credit Fox takes unto himself, 
may see him the kind self-assured dedication that made 
him the founder the Society Friends. RBV 
EDUCATION Nelson. “The Teaching English 

Tudor Grammar Schools.” (1952), 119-43. 
Contrary popular opinion, there evidence that English com- 
position was taught the Tudor school. Some the evidence 
continues into the 17C. 
NEWCASTLE Samuel Mintz. “The Duchess Newcastle’s 

Visit the Royal Society.” JEGP (1952) 168-76. 
The Duchess’s visit (1667) and her entertainment described 
detail. 

ITALIAN 
Edited Paul Parnell, New York University 


Luigi Firpo, “Il fior fiore della cultura italiana 


secondo diplomatico ingelse del primo seicento.” Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, CXXIX (1° trimestre 1952), 
(Fasc. 385), pp. 108-11. 
Sir Henry Wotton made list books, the very heart Italian 
culture, guide young Englishmen. Though the list appears 
Pearsall Smith’s Life and Letters Henry Wotton (Ox- 
ford, 1907, II, 484-6), this reprinting allegedly justified 


the inexactness notes: the consist 
mostly giving earlier editions books and contending that 
Prediche Britono” may refer Cornelio Musso, bishop 
Bitonto, whose sermons were printed 1546, 1554, and later. 
17C REPUTATION Vallone: Review Werner 
Friederich, Dante’s Fame Abroad, Rome, 
Giornale storico, 128 (3° trim. 1951), fasc. (Fasc. 383), 
pp. 340-47. 
Although others have preceded the author the field, 
the first give the whole area clear and rational organization. 
Regrettably little said about Dante’s 17C fame outside Italy. 
Whether one prefers regard Ben Jonson’s casual, “Dante 
hard, and few can understand him,” Rapin’s astounding 
“Arioste trop feu, Dante n’en pas assez,” the typical 
17C attitude, the fact remains that nothing offended the rational, 
restrained neoclassicists more than the passionate mystical sym- 
bolism the Italian poet. Only figures like Milton England 
and Andreas Gryphius Germany, who shared with Dante 
intensely religious inspiration, were likely appraise the Flor- 
entine exile his true worth. 


History Blasi: Review Questioni correnti 
storia letteraria. (Collana “Problemi Orientamenti 
Critici Lingua Letteratura italiana,” dir. Attilio 
Momigliano, vol. III), Milano, 1949, stor. 128 (4° 
trim. 1951), fase. (Fasc. 384), 472-78. 968 

the four volumes already published this series fifteen 

covering the whole period Italian literature, this the most 

inclusive detail. The book rejects the idea literary history 
chronological study personalities, since too often single 
writers are absorbed problems and currents their time. 

Great writers, however, are apt either dominate movement 

initiate one; hence this collection long articles the 

most formidable names Italian scholarship, nearly all the 
great writers and periods have explicit examination the book 
lacks very little become entire and organic panorama 

Italian literature. Additions suggested the reviewer not 

concern the 17C. Calcaterra’s “Il problema del barocco” will 

discussed the next issue the News. 


CAMPANELLA Romano Amerio. “Paralipomeni critici sui testo 
delle poesie Tommaso Campanella.” Giorn. stor. 128 (3° 
trim. 1951), (Fasc. 383). 

The textual problem Campanella’s poetry far from solved 

loss the autograph requires use the 1622 edition seen 

through the press German, whose mistakes and misreadings 
are often puzzling; the philosophic nature many poems makes 
the meaning doubtful and thorough grasp the author’s 
metaphysical system absolutely necessary. Many 

are required. The textual changes suggested this article 

continuation Giorn. stor. 216, 1940, 213ff) are offered only 

impossibility the concept. 

Despite this preamble, changes are mostly letter, punc- 
tuation, interpretation meaning. few further: “morte’ 
two are quite daring: “lor” becomes the appeal the 
emendations varies, the author takes pains justify each one 
terms Campanella’s philosophy. 


ELIZABETHAN Gamberini: Review Teatro 
elisabettiano. Milano, 1951. vol., Humanitas, (1952), 

The editor this twenty-play anthology (translated into Italian 
various hands) has challenging explanation for the fierce 
struggle against fate often apparent Elizabethan 
sees the absolutism the Tudors and Stuarts opposing and 
suppressing the will liberty the English people. 
observes that the drama was the main popular movement, 
and that the monarchy was the main unsympathetic the 
theatre; concludes that the drama developed kind out- 
cry against the people’s oppression authority. The conflict 
between the will revolt and the knowledge that such revolt 
will futile creates the stage love violence for its own 
sake, impatience with psychological analysis careful devel- 
opment the plot, constant invocation and 
natural forces that may give release from reality. the same 
time spirit resignation, close despair, runs through most 
the drama, even the most violent. 

The reviewer finds the ambitious scope the book, which 
includes dramatists from Lyly Ford, and the variety ex- 
celient translations Italian scholars, evidence growing 
interest Italy for English literature, and growing competence 
among Italian scholars devoted this field. “L’anglistica italiana 
uscita dalla sua minorita ottocentesca.” 


THREE GREAT JOHNS: JOHN DONNE, JOHN MILTON, AND 
JOHN DRYDEN. (Contributions and abstracts Ray 


Armstrong, Joseph Bryant, Jr., Oliver Steele, 
Andrews, Donald Roberts, Haskell Block, and JMP) 


JOHN DONNE 
Charles Coffin, ed. The Complete Poetry and 
Selected Prose John Donne. Y.: Modern Library, 1952. 
594 $1.25. 
Scholarly editions poetry are not commonly found popular 
and inexpensive publication. The poetry Coffin’s Donne scrup- 
ulously follows Grierson’s text with modifications Hayward. 
The prose selection abundant and includes material not usually 
reprinted Donne anthologies. Coffin’s intelligent introduction, 
learned but not heavy, reveals sharp sense the contemporary 
relevance Donne’s poetry. The text perhaps not readable 
that the “Oxford Standard Authors” series; but the 
price and under present conditions the volume and its editing 
call for our thanks Dr. Coffin and the publisher. 
—Haskell Block, Wisconsin 
(Oxford). LTLS 2620 (Ap. 18, 1952) 266. 
This excellent edition constitutes valuable appendix Mrs. Simp. 
son’s Study the Prose Works. Useful bibliography; chapter 
sources; full notes. 
HERBERT Franklin Baruch. LTLS 2626 
(May 30, 1952) 361. 


Both Donne and Herbert use the phrase “dressing, mistressing, 
and compliment.” 


II. JOHN MILTON 

Fletcher. “Milton’s Nostro Suburbano.” 
JEGP (1952) 154-59. 

References suburban residence suggest that either (1) the 

Milton family 1623 used suburban residence not too far from 

St. Paul’s, and later 1631 place Hammersmith (2) all 

the references cited refer the Hammersmith location. The Hor- 

RITICISM oodhouse. “The Historical Critici 

Milton.” PMLA (1951), 1033-44. 

Samson Agonistes and other works Milton used show that 

interpretation well research and the sense poetry some- 

thing sui generis are necessary the historical critic 

the New Critic. 

Brooks. “Milton and Critical Re-estim 
PMLA (1951), 1045-54. 
Surveys the opposition Milton recent criticism. Suggests Ran- 
som (in God without Thunder) and Tate critics who early ap- 
preciated Milton. Explicates some Milton’s symbols, especially 

knowledge compared fruit. 

DOCTRINE Divorce Kester Svendsen. “Science and Structure 
Milton’s Doctrine Divorce.” PMLA (1952), 435-45. 
Astronomical and medical-anatomical images are used em- 
phasize natural law against canon law the arguments the 
tract. means such images Milton creates symbolic state- 

ment his case. 
First DEFENSE Milton French. “The Date Milton’s First 
Defense.” Library 5s, 3(1948-49), 56-58. 
Establishes publishing dates First Defence (Feb. 24) and 
Eikonoklastes (the French translation Drury, circa Nov. 25, 
1652) reference the contemporary journal, Nouvelles Ordin- 
Leon Howard. Two-Handed Engine’ Once 
More.” HLQ (1952), 173-84. 
Glosses the Lycidas passage: “the engine the Word God 
was regularly symbolized the Biblical sword”; “the threat 
the threat the Protestant reformation was being con- 
tinued the Puritan movement which Milton was part.” 
MILTON LETTER letter Lucas Holstenius 
the Rome, dated from Florence, March 30, 1639, 
published the Familiar Letters. Joseph Bottkol, Mount 
Holyoke College, has discovered the original (dated March 29, 
1639) the Barberini Archives. contains number ntinor 
2ND Ep. arris Fletcher. Second (?) Title-Page 
Second Edition PL.” Bib. Soc. Amer. (1949), 173-8. 
unique copy the 2nd ed. (1674) has titlepage differing 
from that the extant copies and dated 1675 and seems indicate 
2nd issue. 
Milton’s PL.” Library 5s, 3(1948-9) 1-21, 101-19. 
Exhaustive list illustrations 1688-1850, with plates. 
Hallett Smith. “No Middle Flight.” HLQ (1952), 
The novelty and boldness lies the fusion style and 
content. Milton was able create style appropriate his great 
argument “not only because believed the argument, but also be- 
cause had found area belief which encompassed once 
serious doctrine and poetic fiction.” 
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THE 1645 Svendsen. “The New Damoetas” 
review-article Poems Mr. John Milton: the 1645 Edition. 
Ed. with Essays Analysis Cleanth Brooks and John Ed- 
ward Hardy. Harcourt Brace, 1952). Sewanee Review (July, 
1952). 

the most considerable edition the minor poems since War- 
ton,” this book “marks further stage the academic revolution 
that received its initial impulse America from the Brooks-War- 
ren Understanding Poetry.” The development of, and opposition 
to, this movement examined and its strengths and weaknesses 
revealed. The new edition shows modification the early ab- 
solutist position—a perceptible change, and for the better. Brooks 
and his collaborators “are supplying now mature method 
close reading which may included the work not only his- 
torical scholars but the new mythopoeists, the psychologists, 
and the archetypists well.” 

Nicholas. “The Edition the Early Church 
Historians Used Milton.” JEGP (1952), 160-2. 

Milton employed Historiae Ecclesiasticae Scriptores Graeci, Gen- 

eva, 1612. 

SECOND DEFENSE Paul Blackford (Western Illinois State), has 
finished the final revision his translation San- 

guinis Clamor, the celebrated pamphlet which Milton made re- 

sounding reply his Defensio Secunda. Though Masson trans- 
lated key passages, complete English version has previously 
existed. Prof. Blackford has been meticulously accurate ren- 
dering the sense and the spirit the Latin, but his work far 
more than mere translation. His final version written most 
readable, idiomatic modern English. 

The Clamor has general interest example 17C polemic. 

its worst outrageous its use personal abuse, hoc 

reasoning, false analogy, and argumentum hominem. One 

aware, however, certain measure integrity the author. 

Moulin was sincere his horror the trial and execution 

Charles. His royalist views are genuine. truly shocked 

and appalled what seems him the political and spiritual 
anarchy the times. Though there mercy for the execu- 
tioners, there real tenderness and pity for the fallen monarch. 

The pamphlet will particular interest and importance 
students Milton. close reading will much clarify 
the argument Defensio Secunda and explain the bitterness 
and scorn Milton’s manner. man his pride could hardly 
hope muster enough Christian patience and forgiveness read 


George Fox’s ‘Journal’ 


page after page slurs his learning and Latinity, flagrant 
abuse, and lies about his life and character without giving way 
the old Adam. The whole work packed with unscrupulous 
attacks, but the system abuse found ten-page introductory 
section called “Against That Foul Rascal, John 
short paragraph Milton called “dung-heap,” “blockhead,” “six- 
penny gallows slave,” and “unadulterated dregs.” 

Professor Blackford has performed great service his 
fellow Miltonists. hoped that way will found where- 
his work can have the wide circulation deserves. 

—Donald Roberts, City College 

AND Spitzer. “Understanding Mil- 

ton”; George Boas, “Understanding Spitzer.” Hopkins Review 

(1951) 16-27, 28-30. 
Boas “The Problem Meaning the Arts,” Meaning and In- 
terpretation (U. Cal. Pubs. [1950]), argued the impossibil- 
ity inevitably finding deliberate intention work art: 
modern unintelligible art favors this thesis; since some experiences 
escape language, the precise meaning poem cannot 
brought reader; Milton tries communicate personal ex- 
perience assimilable only rare readers who know his biography 
and similar experiences: unless are blind, how can com- 
pletely understand the sonnet his dead wife? 

Spitzer contends that “On His Blindness” offers satisfactory 
and coherent meaning, understandable without the hypothesis 
blindness, and repetitive poetic pattern fumiliar poets 
with sight, though with new element. Analysed, the poem 
perfectly meaningful artistic unit.” Lines and not con- 
tain blindness allusions. The sonnet has tripartite crescendo ar- 
rangement, rising through pagan Jewish and then Christian 
violent contrasts light and darkness, heavenly dream and 
crushing reality,” “grandiose picture man between two sep- 
arated worlds” which personal detail would irrelevant. The 
problem not one blindness but the Ideal our world: the 
detail blindness serves only “metaphorical” function. reader 
ought not speculate about Milton’s empirical life outside the 
poem. Boas’s thesis tantamount repudiation all classical 
art which prefers the general the specific; based 
pessimistic philosophy language. 

Boas replies that Spitzer considering the poem the larger 
context Renaissance literature involves part Milton’s life— 
his reading; Spitzer robs the poem its particularity and gives 


Edited JOHN NICKALLS, Librarian the Society Friends, 


London 


fitting that this new edition the ‘Journal’ should appear 
1952, the tercentenary the foundation the Society 
Friends. can fairly claim what previous editions were 
not—a full text one volume, carefully edited from the sources, 
and yet sufficiently modernised appeal the general reader. 

John Nickalls has collated all the known texts pro- 
duce this version. The variations and additions are indicated 
the text and discussed the author his preface. was 
thought best use modern spelling and punctuation that 
enjoyment the narrative unhindered Fox’s idiosyn- 
crasies. his substantial Introduction Geoffrey Nuttall 
gives sympathetic appraisal Fox from contemporary 
standpoint; Professor Henry Cadbury Harvard contributes 
final chapter Fox’s later years, and extracts from William 
Penn’s Preface the original edition are given ap- 


pendix. 


The book should interest many historians (as first-hand 
source the religious movements the seventeenth century) 
students literature (for Fox provokes comparison with Bun- 
yan) and the general reader, who will find remarkable com- 
bination visionary intensity and crowded incident. From it, 
Nuttall points out, the extraordinary figure Fox 
emerges, whom belongs ‘the glory having founded 
Quakerism, and having done alone the sheer force 
personality and faith his mission’. 


$4.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH: EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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much generality that ceases express individual ex- 

perience; the personal detail that the poet was blind more im- 

portant than “the grandiose picture man”; “art does not con- 

sist collection artefacts floating timeless world 

Platonic essences but real things, expressing the thoughts, as- 

pirations, frustrations real men.. 

SPENSER, MILTON, AND TEMPERANCE Ernest Sirluck. “Milton 
Revises The Faerie Queene.” (1950), 90-96. 

The Mammon episode II, alluded the reference 

“our sage and serious Poet Spencer” Areopagitica, seems 

have lost those features which distinguished from Milton’s own 

ethic, and have been assimilated the Bower Bliss 

(For further light Spenserian temperance, see the same 

author’s “The Faerie Queene, Book II, and the Nicomachean Eth- 

John Milton. Paradise Lost and Selected Poetry and 
Prose. Intro. Northrop Frye. N.Y.: Rinehart, 1951. 38- 
602p. 75c. Paper-bound Rinehart Eds. 

Milton’s sense the dedication his genius gives his poetry its 
deep impersonality and reserve. “is rarely inspired his 
almost any death; man’s need enlightenment and emancipation 
from the gods; ete. His political theories rationalize major changes 
and illustrate the liberal intellectual’s plight but have long-range 
values. 

These abbreviated gleanings indicate the stimulus the 
introduction: Frye does not avoid “discussion points.” Comments 
the poetry are illuminating. The completely modernized text 
includes all the major poems, sonnets, 110 the prose, 
pp. notes, chronological table, and well chosen biblio- 
graphy. 

TILLYARD’s STUDIOUS CLOISTER E.M.W. Tillyard Studies 
Milton. London: Chatto and Windus, 1951. 176 

This contribution Miltonic scholarship, probably the most 

valuable since the studies Rajan and Waldock, adds six new 

essays six previously published pieces (“Arnold Milton,” 

“The Action Comus,” “The Christ Paradise Regained,” 

“Milton’s Private Correspondence and Academic exercises,” 

“Milton and Statius,” and “Milton and Philostratus”). 

Among the six new essays (“The Crisis Paradise Lost,” 
Note Satan,” “Satan, Gabriel and the Plowman,” “Milton’s 
Humour,” “Adam and Eve and “Theology and 
Emotion Milton”), the first and last are the most ambitious, 
though the last adds little what the author and others have 
written about Milton’s cherished beliefs well those which 
caused him intellectual and emotional strain. 

“The Crisis PL” the most important essay. Tillyard’s 
point that the crisis the poem neither Eve’s eating the 
apple, critics contend, nor, Waldock has it, Adam’s 
bite. Tillyard starts from Waldock’s objection that Adam and 
Eve had actually fallen before they “fell.” demonstrating the 
truth Waldock’s point argues that the “fall” widely 
distributed over the poem that Eve’s act can hardly considered 
the crisis the poem. (Waldock’s contention that the crisis 
occurs when Adam eats adds support this point, since points 
out that Eve’s act not itself “the fall.”) Dr. Tillyard con- 
tinues his analysis through Bk. and finds the Son’s act 
mercy clothing the fallen and Adam and Eve’s process from 
sin self-knowledge the build-up the ultimately meaningful 
theme—regeneration. The crisis this theme and the poem 
comes with the reconciliation Adam and Eve Bk. 

The details Tillyard’s analysis are open objection: 
not feel that either experience 17C psychology 
his interpretation Eve’s dream; his subtle analysis 
the first quarrel seems owe little the text; finally, 
that quarrel was only unofficial instrumental cause the 
final action the fall, the reconciliation onlv the occasion 
the crisis, the formal renentance the pair. These, however, 
are onlv objections details. The argument itself seems 
unassailable. 

—Oliver Steele, Virginia 


JOHN DRYDEN 


DRYDEN: PROSE AND PLAYS. Selected Douglas 
Grant. Harvard Univ. Press, 1952. 896p. $4.25 (Reynard 
Library). 

Here great John’s plenty! The print, though small, clear; 

the paper, thin but strong; the selections, generous but dis- 

criminative; the editing discrete. Texts are usually those 
first editions exactly reproduced. Along with the standard long 
poems and good selection short ones, prose represented 
complete texts Dramatick Poesie and its Defence, Dedica- 
tion Examen Poeticum, and Preface the Fables. From the 
plays Grant chose All for Love “as matter Aureng- 

Zebe, because “chaster, more compelling and better con- 

structed” than others the heroic style; The Spanish Fryar 


because its cleverly constructed double plot and the light 
throws Dryden; and Don Sebastian exemplifying the 
dramatist’s later skill and illustrating his reaction the cen- 
tury’s changing sensibility. Notes placed properly—at page 
bottoms—give essential information succinctly. 

the introduction competence based reason and judg- 
ment—Dryden’s most characteristic trait—is said the 


all art. This compendious selection justifies such 
ew. 


MUSIC 
Edited Robert Erich Wolf (UCLA) 
Musica 1952) 13-21. 

Hungarus.” “Dix siécles musique sacrée Hongrie.” 
survey the little-explored world Hungarian music. Ob- 
serves that the 16C was fallow period relieved 17C renais- 
sance, although are told nothing the nature the music— 
polyphonic? monodic? 

THE Music (May, 1952), 85-100. 

Nathan, Hans. “The Sense History Musical Interpreta- 
tion. vigorous, well reasoned blow the performers’ concept 
that 16C style music identical with Palestrina’s the 
Baroque identical with Bach When think Bach 
while Buxtehude, for example, shall strive to- 
wards complexity which not there and thus attain empti- 
ness.” Strongly recommended! 

2nd Series, (March, 1952). 

“International Inventory Musical Sources,” 213-25, 
report the Paris meeting the Joint Committee. Work has 
progressed concrete plan publication, administration and 
finance. 

Vincent Duckles reviews (281-2), the British Museum cata- 
logue the Hirsch Library. This long familiar collection 
rich 17C items. 

Walter reviews (320-1) the Handbuch der deuts- 
chen evangelischen Kirchenmusik Verlag von Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht, 1935; available from Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis), treasure house 17C Lutheran 
choral music presented trustworthy, authoritative form. 
(1951) 

Armen Carapetyan’s editorial, Preface the Transcrip- 
tion Music,” (3-14) important musicologists 
that deserves widespread reading and dissemination. 

Tiby, Ottavio. “The Polyphonic School Sicily the 16- 
17C.” (203-11). The personalities and works relatively neg- 
lected group. They were way isolated from the great transi- 
tion the period, although they may have avoided the more 
extreme characteristics the dissolution the madrigal. Lists 
composers and printed music are appended. 

Apel, Willi. “Anent Ritornello Monteverdi’s Orfeo.” 
(213-22). Examines various solutions barring this piece and 
proposes one the author which recognizes the irregularity 
the meter. (In STIMMEN (1950?), Hans Redlich writes 
von Heute,” similarly comparing va- 

ious versions vocal passages and raising 

AND LETTERS (1952) Coates, Wm. “English 2-part 
Viol Music, 1590-1640” (141-50). Discusses 
medium found mss. volume given Lord Keynes the Rowe 
Library, King’s College, Cambridge. Only six these pieces— 
Ward—are known elsewhere. Traces history two-part writ- 
ing and describes the pieces this collection. Two appendices are 
remarkable instances the application of—shall say— statis- 
tics. The results, never pulled together and interpreted, are, 
say the most, sterile. Musicology can profit the disciplines 
the sciences, but even scientists tell what they are looking for. 

Arnold, Cecily. “Early 17C Keyboard Parts.” (151-53) ex- 
amines “the short and limited production fully worked-out and 
quite independent keyboard parts string ensembles occurring, 
far can estimated, between about 1610 and 1660, and then 
ceasing abruptly.” Coperario and Lawes are principal ex- 
amples. This brief study makes one wish for more comprehen- 
sive one which the implications this keyboard style for the 
realization the basso-continuo are examined. 

T.D. reviews Hans Redlich, Claudio Monteverdi (175-78) and 
provides interesting corrigenda and addenda. appears 
have joined the British war against musicological “jargon”; 


glad-making (to borrow one from Evelyn Waugh) that the 


war is.not directed against the American colonies only. 
pertinent letter Rowse appears 192 cor- 
minor errors Eliz. Cole’s important articl 
Tregian (cf 17CN [1952], 27). 
(1952). 
tephen Tuttle reviews (322-25) the iti 
John Jenkins’ Fancies and 
Dragan Plamenac reviews vols. III the Upsala cata- 
logue (327-333) critical examination method and contents. 
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Sartori, Claudio. “Monteverdiana.” (399-413). 

Explores four minor M’s life. 

Marcuse, Sibyl. “Transposing Keyboards Extant Flemish 
Harpsichords.” (414-25). illustrated study this aspect 
Ruckers’ harpsichords. 

David Boyden reviews (451-57) Murray Barbour, Tun- 
ing Temperament (Mich. State Coll. Press, 1951). Both book 
and review are 17C interest. B’s ideas the reasons for large 
instrumental groups the early 17C are significant. 

REVISTA MUSICALE ITALIANA (Jan-March, 1952). 

Della Corte reviews (78-80) Maurice Claudio 
Monteverdi (Paris, 1951) and rightly stresses the author’s fail- 
ure discuss the relationship word tone the work 
Monteverdi. 
MUSIKFORSCHUNG (1952) Nettl, Paul. “Ein Oesterreichisch- 

Boehmisches Manuskript 
(171-9). Examines forms and character set songs, dances 
and other instrumental pieces. 

Liess, Andreas. “Neues aus der biographischen Johann Joseph 
Fux-Forschung.” (194-200). 

Reviews Piersig, Das Weltbild des Heinrich 
Schuetz (Kassel and Basel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1949) Wilhelm 
Ehmann, das geistliche Blasen, Formen und Re- 
formen (Kassel: 1950) Franz Barnwick, 
Die grosse Orgel Miinster Weingarten Wiirttemberg, er- 
baut von Joseph Gabler (Kassel: 1948) 
Emile Staiger, Musik Dichtung (Zurich: Atlantis-Verlag, 1947) 
Renée Viollier, Jean-Joseph musicien des graces (1682- 

Paris: Libraire Floury, 1950). 
Stevens, Denis. “The Musical Ap- 

pendix Hawkin’s History (1952), 88-92, 126-29). 

Traces the provenance the musical examples, some from the 
Mollie. “The Decline Revival the Counter-Tenor” 
(1952), 115-20. Lives members this genus; reasons for their 
passing from the scene when confronted with the éclat 
the castrati. (May urge readers become acquainted with 
the two superb HMV recordings Alfred Deller—who the 
“revival” part Miss S’s article? Dowland Purcell comme 
Stanley. “J. Forkel: Student English 
Letters.” (1952) 120-6. Describes the content library 
which contained various 17C musical and theoretical items. 

ith this issue your Music Editor takes leave for year’s 
with Suzanne the Université Liége 
under Fulbright grant. will succeeded Dr. Edward 
Lowinsky the Institute for Advanced Study. Great thanks are 
the Editor-in-Chief whose sympathetic and Jobian 
patience deadline time should earn him immortality along with 
another Wolfe’s Max. REW 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Edited Jack Kaminsky, City College, and Arthur Matthews, 
University Miami. 
ANTINOMIANISM—A Huehns. An- 
tinomianism English History. London: Cresset Press. 
199p. 15s. 
Dr. studies the history antinomianism from the Patris- 
tic Age the 18C, concentrates upon English writers from John 
Eaton John Locke, and concludes with chapter mainly devoted 
discussion the Hutchinsonian movement the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. She finds that antinomianism was influential 
movement only during few short years the Civil War, when 
the New Model Army “it spoke the condition many who 
felt unable comprehend more logical less ‘experimental 
doctrines.” 

Although intelligent (and probably accurate) thesis and 
impressive display erudition, this beok inadequate 
treatment the subject proposed, for problems linguistic and 
logical frustrate the writer’s intention from the outset. 

The problem logic seems derive from futile attempt 
demonstrate the political, economic, and sociological importance 
religious movement which, the writer’s repeated admission, 
had relatively little historical importance. Dr. Huehns tries 
define her way out this dilemma, with the result that her con- 
cept antinomianism variously described the rejection 
moral law under the law grace (the conventional definition, 
one for which she has little regard) assurance election through 
descent the spirit, which for the antinomian was fact ex- 
perienced vividly any other material sensation could possibly 
be”; and “assertion the significance human behavior 
respective ulterior rational utilitarian considerations.” 

Since writers are classified antinomian attitude 
citation single statements isolated paragraphs lifted out 
context and arbitrarily interpreted terms one more 
her definitions, becomes logically impossible for her ex- 


clude any non-mystic from the category with which she con- 
cerned, although insistence that for the antinomian “the sig- 
nificance belief must issue once action and conduct,” she 
appears exclude those whom the rest would probably agree 
call antinonians. She not concerned with differentiation and 
exclusion: she attributes antinomian ideas St. Augustine, 
Luther, and the English Arminian Henry Denne. 

Using highly Latinized language, ignoring some syntactical 
convention, and admixing jargons philosophy, theology, and 
social science, Dr. Huehns confounds the confusion created 
her definitions. Speaking the dissolution antinomianism and 
the triumph the scientific attitude she concludes: 

Thus the Appolonean principle triumphed, with its orderly 
ascent knowledge through gradated hierarchy numina. 
The antinomians too had their ideas order and law. But 
they proved too wide extent satisfy mere human needs. 
For included the doubly ‘Dionysian’ realms inanimate 
nature and the angelic choir. This extension the bounds 
the apperceptible both above and below the sphere man 
however, not altogether the advantage antinom- 

The book, however, not without value. Dr. Huehns’ thesis 
argues that antinomianism was only one the heresies which 
“originated expressions social need. were 
tions members the contemporary society their position 
this latter. For [sic] expresses longing see themselves 
significant parts all-inclusive social and natural universe.” 
this contention, Dr. Huehns seems correct. Further, her 
exhaustive study both the relevant and irrelevant facts pro- 
vides the more scientific investigator with valuable, not 
definitive, source bibliographical information. ADM 
Passmore. Ralph Cudworth, Interpreta- 

tion. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951. 120p. $3.00. 

Professor Passmore Otago, New Zealand, writes primarily for 
philosophers. Though leaves Milton unmentioned, the inter- 
pretation “the leading systematic thinker among the Cambridge 
Platonists” suggests that study Cudworth could throw quite 
much Milton searching the Kabala. Direct influence 
possible, for Cudmorth became Master Milton’s College 
1654 and was persona grata Puritans. any case, 17C Eng- 
lish thought endured iron curtain: one complex climate ideas 
embraced both sides the civil struggle, and Cudworth’s in- 
tellectual position near its middle inevitably makes his works il- 
luminating for Miltonists. 

Passmore neglects Milton with reason; for elucidates 
Cudworth’s intricate and somewhat fluid thought nine dozen 
pages the basis the printed works and the hitherto little 
explored mss. material. result, standard interpretations 
Cudworth are undermined:he was mere antiquarian; did 
not underestimate Bacon and Spinoza; agreed largely with 
Descartes except animal mechanism. was alive the new 
vhilosophy but, unlike contemporaries who insisted originality, 
stressed the continuity tradition, contending that Hobbism 
old fallacy writ large. Indeed, his was the first major attempt 
England reconcile new science and old philosophic tradition. 
was probably Henry More’s teacher, not 

isciple. 

Like Milton (during most his life), Cudworth opposed 
both Hobbian and Calvinistic determinism. tried sustain two 
great beliefs: that there natural distinction between good 
and evil, not dependent upon legislation, human divine, but 
inherent certain kinds life; and that men have the power 
choosing act well badly. Fundamentally held that 
the essence body; and self-activity, the incor- 
His form dualism—opposition between active and pass- 
ive— anticipates central issues modern philosophy and en- 
titles him called the real founder British idealism. 
rejected faculty psychology and, like Milton, saw the fallacy 
indifferentist conception free will. other words, for Cud- 
worth for Milton, virtuous truly free, that is, 
possessed principle—goodness—which can prepare for 
but which not our own making: comes wills, not 
will. (Cf. the doctrine that they also serve who only stand and 
wait.) The truth freedom necessity—“at once freedom from 
all law, state purest liberty; and yet law, too, the most 
constraining condition achieved love. The good 
life, for Cudworth, characterized spontaneity, rationality, 
disinterestedness, orderliness, beauty, and creativity. 

The above account hints the rich content Passmore’s 
study though obscuring its clarity. deals with Cudworth’s 
predecessors and considerable influence, interprets Cudworth’s 
views mind and nature, knowledge, moral psychology, ethics, 
and religion, and concludes with bibliography and account 
the extant mss. These documents are mine from which fur- 
ther wealth may extracted: Passmore has dug the main shaft, 


revealed the precious veins, and distinguished the fool’s gold 
from the auriferous ore, 
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History TECHNOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY THE 
16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES, Wolf, with the cooperation 
Danneman and Armitage. New Ed. prepared 
McKie. London: Allen and Unwin, 1950. 692p. 316 
illus. 

Twentieth-century genius for analysis and specialization has rare- 

been complemented such masterpiece lucid, encyclopedic 

comprehensiveness. McKie has corrected errors and brought 
date the bibliographies this History (originally published 

1935), which has proved its value for scholars and interest for 

general readers. 

This fascinating yet scholarly volume provides concise but 
amazingly full accounts and 17C achievements the whole 
field “natural” knowledge and therefore pertinent one 
way another all branches 17C scholarship. Yet its clarity 
merits place school well college libraries. 

review can give just idea the richness work which 
ranges from biography and magnetism crop-rotation and the 
body-soul problem. Suffice remark that the treatment 
Bacon admirably balanced and judicious. 

Gough. John Locke’s Political Philosophy. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1950. 204p. 

Dr. Gough gives clear, reasoned analysis important issues 

that appear Locke’s political philosophy and examines problems 

which Locke and his critics recognized such concepts the law 
nature, the rights the individual, the consent the gov- 
erned, political trusteeship, sovereignty and toleration. 

Gough acts neither apologist for, detractor of, Locke’s 
political thinking. admits the cogency the contemporary 
criticism directed against Locke’s abstractness but points out 
that some the charges against him not have been war- 
ranted his own age; g., Locke’s rationalistic approach 
politics and ethics frequently considered inconsistent with the 
empiricism expounded the Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing. But this criticism based the assumption that 
ethical and political theories are formulated inductively, while 
Locke believed that they are formulated main- 
tained that, just reason necessitated the acceptance var- 
ious arithmetical axioms, necessitated acceptance various 
moral axioms. Peculiarly enough, the contents these moral 
axioms, laws nature, turned out “roughly equivalent 
the moral duties normally expected Protestant Christian 
the 17C.” Actually, Locke confused logical necessity with ac- 
ceptance faith. 

numerous instances Locke child his age and his 
beliefs lack originality. His importance lay giving systematic 
formulation the fragmentary attempts justify the Revolu- 
tion 1688 and the advent constitutional procedure govern- 
ment. does not adequately distinguish between the good the 
individual and the good the state. number his passages are 
collectivistic rather than individualistic tone. But his intent 
was secure the state and its people against tyranny. Similarly, 
Locke much too abstract his endeavor define government 
that which rests the consent the governed. sense 
“all governments can made out be. .by consent, that 
even the worst tyrannies may clothed with specious respect- 
ability.” But age that required introduction another 
form government besides that monarchy, Locke’s definition 
constitutional government, defective was, served crucial 
purpose. 

Locke frequently regarded advocate laissez-faire, 
but Gough denies this. states that Locke was mercantilist 
who believed that trade should regulated. However, was 
naive enough think that mercantilist policies would sufficient 
contain expanding and exploiting capitalism. Furthermore, 
Locke’s mercantilism was never satisfactorily equated with his 
firm belief the sanctity private property. How could the 
restriction trade implied mercantilism accomplished with- 
out infringement private property? Locke’s belief the 
inviolability property was steadfast. Even war, property 
could confiscated only under very special conditions. 

The chapters political trusteeship and relation 
the Glorious Revolution are primarily historical and nat 
critical other sections. But this small defect other- 
wise intellectually satisfying work. 
Stewart. “Hobbes and his England.” Queens 

(1950-51), 510-19. 

Hobbes’ writings mirror the changing political and religious faces 

England from Elizabethan times those Chas. II. 

LEIBNIZ Spitz. “The Significance Leibniz for Histor- 
iography.” Journ. Hist. Ideas (1952) 

Leibniz made creative contribution historiography: his his- 
torical writing and theory were relatively little import. “But 
the impact his thought the Enlightenment and historicism 
led diligent recovery the past and particular interpreta- 
tions that past.” “In this lies his significance 
ography.” 


REASON Wendell Smith. “Reason and the Restoration 
Ethos.” Scrutiny (1951-2), 118-36. 
The insistence “right” reason (direct and naive sensory per- 
ceptions) against false reason (abstract thinking) Restora- 
tion writers like Dryden, Sprat, Rochester, Butler, arises from 
fear the threats fixed social order contained the pro- 
gressive, dynamic character Puritan-bourgeois enterprise. 
See the objections raised ibid. 189-91 Marjorie Cox (Smith 
oversimplifies and lacks sufficient knowledge economic back- 
ground) and Pinto (Smith lacks sufficient knowledge 
Rochester). 


ScIENCE AND RELIGION Paul Kocher. “The Old 
Study Elizabethan Science and Religion.” HLQ (1952), 
101-21. 

Early Elizabethan science had chief theories concerning the 

nature matter: Aristotelian primary alchemical 

chemical elements); ancient atomic (Democritus Epi- 

curus). Early Eliz. cosmogony theories matter, orthodox 

religion were used support each other. Increase scientific 
knowledge gradually breached science religion led dis- 
carding old theories revision religious thinking. 

may have been printed; those with Smith title-page perhaps rarer 

than has been thought. 


DISSERTATIONS 


(Reviews significant unpublished dissertations will included 
from time time. Copies sent for review 
course, returned postage provided. Will supervisors, 
examiners, and others familiar with worthwhile works this 
type please recommend send them for review? 

our request, Dr. Chew Mills College has enabled 
initiate this series.) 

JOSEPH HALL Audrey Chew. Joseph Hall Conduct: The 

Ethics 17C Man Letters. Unpubd. Johns Hopkins Dis- 

Sertation, 1948. 243p. 

Since World War Hall’s significance has been increasingly un- 
Kinlock. these must added Chew’s article PMLA 
(1950) 1130-45, and her dissertation. the latter she ascertains 
what Hall meant good morals and uses the result gloss 
his literary works, showing inter alia that his Virgidemarium 
said things believed needed saying. Since Hall accepted 
the average answers his time, gives insight into its ideals 
but lacks, for the 20C, the appeal Donne and Milton. 

Hall’s reputation traced and chapters are devoted In- 
tellectual Attitudes, Temperance and Patience, Wealth and Honor, 
Justice, Friendship, Mundus Alter Idem, and Milton and Hall. 
The last particularly illuminating: the real secret their 
animosity was difference temperament. Milton objected 
Hall’s lukewarmness and fence-sitting: had more inclination 
make clean sweep and build afresh; Hall, retain old 
institution, hoping cleanse it. For believed authority and 
censorship, unlike Milton, and was equally idealistic only the 
search for truth did not endanger established institutions. Both 
sought knowledge less for its own sake than means vir- 
tue. Both viewed with alarm the changing heavens the new 
astronomy, believing that some truth was beyond man’s range. 
They agreed that reason should have the upper hand, but Hall was 
more fearful emotion: Milton did not share Hall’s antipathy 
for haste, zeal, and enthusiasm and would make the degree the 
emotion depend the degree the stimulus. Both distinguished 
between justifiable and excess anger. Neither advocated total 
abstinence from pleasure, for both admitted recreation necessary 
did not end itself. But Hall disparaged the theater, while 
Milton was aware its exalting and didactic values. Neither 
favored cloistered virtue. 

Hall was moderate; Milton, vigorous. For Hall, the old was 
the good way, but Milton saw error supporting custom. 
had more faith the individual and made the individual the 
starting point for his social ideal. Hall reverenced authority, de- 
fended absolutism, and held social ideal which wholeness was 
the important thing. Hall idealistically left the king his own 
conscience; Milton would the same for every man: 

The difference was that Hall liked repose and Milton pre- 

ferred activity. Hall wanted keep the bric-a-brac from 

being broken. Milton was all for examining accepted values 
and trying something new. Milton believed change. Hall 
distrusted enthusiasm. Milton exuded 
further evidence the attribution Mundus Alter Idem 
Hall, Dr. Chew shows the similarity teachings there and 
Hall’s other works. 

The reader leaves the dissertation without increased respect 
for Hall but with sense his importance norm: the 
divergences others from what was probably the 17C average 
mav measured from his mean. The measurement certainly adds 
the stature John Milton. 
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life. His work, literary position; methods 17C translators. 

Check list D’s translations. 

Jas. Steck. “Dryden’s Indian Emperour: the Early 
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Establishes order early eds. Cites (1670) contain- 

ing authorial correction and revision. 
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1694 imprint Pt. should Ap.-Oct., 1698. Determines 
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17C printers who used the phrase “In the Savoy” were Thos. 
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valuable intro. 
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Information King’s printers. See also IMPRINTS above. 
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Prints variant form prologue and shows that the usual form 
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Bib. Soc. Am. (1950), 62-66. 

Distinguishes early eds. hitherto unlisted Woodward and 

McManaway: reprints Rival Queens, 1694; Nero, 1696; Sophon- 

isba, 1697; each line-for-line, for reprint—probably pira- 

cies. 

NEWTON Munby. “The Title-pages the Principia.” 
LTLS 2617 (Mar. 28, 1652), 228. 

New facts and conjectures about Ist ed. Principia: 400 copies 

may have been printed; those with Smith title-page perhaps rarer 

than has been thought. 
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